MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

incomparably beautiful bird, rarely seen, and when it
appears a sure harbinger of the approaching rains, like the
bucorax. The outward feathers of its wings are yards in
length, and, to see one flying slowly, its long pennants
waving behind, is an impression which, once experienced,
is never forgotten.

Two more birds of the forest, the one modest in appear-
ance, the other a living jewel, like Queen Yseult's faery
dog Petitcriou, are remarkable for individuality. The first
is a variety of the king crow, a bird not larger than an
ouzel, yet of such intrepid courage that one of them will
put to flight the carrion crow which tries to rob it of its
eggs. Combined, they rout the largest birds of prey.
Natives persecute them relentlessly. Heaps consisting
entirely of king-crow feathers are a common sight in the
vicinity of native huts in the Shire highlands.

The second is the small blue kingfisher, a quaint little
creature with a long and impudent nose, like Cyrano de
Bergerac. It is either very bold or else very cute in dis-
tinguishing between friend and foe. Singly, in pairs, or in
threes, they occasionally come into my hut, even when I
am inside, and hunt for wasps, crickets, spiders, and other
boarders. One of them once sat down on the back of my
chair while I was writing, and there is no doubt that they
would become quite tame, if the appearance of one of my
'boys' in the door did not invariably put them to flight; for
they, too, are killed and eaten by natives, and they certainly
know it.

Snakes occur in the forest in the usual numbers and
varieties. It is extraordinary how well dogs, at least those
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